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KANT UNDER THE LIGHT OF HISTORY 

Time! the corrector where our judgments err. 
Time the Avenger! —Byron. 

By the irony of progress Kant's philosophy, after an ex- 
perience of a century and a quarter, has become a subject 
properly for an Historical Review. The philosopher who 
claimed to be the Copernicus of the mind, who solemnly sus- 
pended all metaphysicians from their occupation, who an- 
nounced a system indispensable for the highest aims of 
humanity and asserted that his system had nothing to fear 
from any changes of opinion or any spirit of amendment, 
has become, like Tycho Brahe, an historical phenomenon, 
manifestly relative and conditioned by his own time and place. 
The pretence of an everlasting gospel has had its day. The spell 
has long been broken; and the vogue, equal at least to that of 
Descartes in the seventeenth century and of Locke in the 
eighteenth, has passed away like a dream. Common sense 
by a passive resistance, and reason by an active one, have 
been too strong for Kant. No one now would accept the system 
of "Critical or Formal Idealism," any more than that of Pre- 
established Harmony or that of Innate Ideas and Occasionalism. 
The appearance of unity and consistency by which Kant's 
system at first commanded respect has been dissipated by a 
hundred critics; and with this, the falsity of the greater part of 
it has been laid bare. All serious students of philosophy now 
recognize that Kant's theory can only be profitably considered 
as a movement of transition. Only at the moment when it 
appeared, formed by the pressure of the philosophical situation 
as conceived by its author, could Kant's system offer itself as a 
living solution for a living problem. The collision of Hume and 
Wolff within the mind of Kant set his inventive faculty in 
action, and what he produced has now gone to the history of 
the past along with the theories of those authors. 

Now, too, the tremendous apparatus of pedantic terms 
with which Kant overawed the world for a time has long been 
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pierced so that we know how much was behind it all, and it is 
possible to explain in simple language the ideas once so mysteri- 
ous and thought to be so mystical. 

One of the reasons why Kant employed such an obscure and 
ambiguous style in his greater works was the wish to conceal 
his new opinions from the authorities of his church and from the 
public. "It is remarkable," said Huxley, "that Kant is a very 
clear writer on physics, but obscure on metaphysics. This was 
because he did not want too many to understand him. He 
would have been persecuted, at that time, for his scepticism." 

rant's opinions about religion 
The Kantian ' philosophy has been enveloped in such a 
golden haze by its Anglo-Saxon admirers (some of them Catho- 
lics) that it is necessary to say plainly at the very outset that 
Kant was not a Christian but at most a Deist, and that he is 
an anti-Christian writer. In his manhood he never entered a 
church. Once as rector of the University of Koenigsberg he 
was obliged to head a procession of the professors to the cathe- 
dral; but when he arrived at the door of the church he would 
not enter but turned aside and retired to his rooms. 

As Baron Friedrich von Hiigel, who certainly is not biased 
against his philosophy, says, 2 "Throughout his book on Religion 
within the Bounds of Mere Reason he shows an angry hostility 
to any recognition of Jesus Christ as God or even as simply, 
somehow unique." Nor does he even admit what we call 
natural religion. Judaism, or Mohammedanism, or even the 
later Buddhism would, each of them, be more than Kant would 
accept. According to him, we have no duties towards God; 
there should be no worship or prayer — neither petition nor 
praise, "A disposition to execute all our actions as if they took 
place in the service of God is the spirit of prayer, but to in- 
corporate this wish in words, even interiorly, can only have the 
value at most of the means of the repeated awakening of 
that disposition within us." 

1 The best exposure and refutation of the Critique of the Pure Reason in English 
will be found in Sidgwick's Lectures on the Philosophy of Kant, and in Theory of 
Knowledge, by H. A. Prichard, Fellow of Trinity College, Oxford. 

8 Eternal Life: A Study of Implications Its and Applications. (Ch. V.) by 
Fbibdrick von Hugel. 
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The error was not even original. "The famous Kantian 
definition of religion," as Falckenberg says 3 (i.e., the regard- 
ing of our duties to man as divine commands) "was announced 
in Glasgow a generation earlier than in Koenigsberg," by Adam 
Smith, who was a deist. 

To regard our duties towards our neighbor and ourself as 
if they were divine commands is inspiriting and strengthening — 
in one word, useful, but not founded upon truth. Thus, though 
he professes in the Critique of Pure Reason that we can know 
nothing about the attributes of God or the relations between 
us and God, he here asserts inconsistently that God cannot 
hear prayer or give us commandments. 

Von Hugel, 4 who is not depreciatory of Kant's genius, says 
that his greatness lies not in religious philosophy but in epis- 
temology and ethics, "and even in these it lies more in his detec- 
tion of the precise nature and whereabouts of certain crucial 
problems and complications than in the consistency and satis- 
factory character of the solutions proposed. Three or more 
mutually inconsistent principles are often found to be operative 
in what he claims to be a single and self-consistent solution; and 
certain strong, general prejudices, unsuspected by himself, can 
often be traced as largely deciding the starting-point. And 
then these inadequate solutions confirm him in certain strong 
theological antipathies and insensibilities when he comes to 
religious matters." 

Kant had a great affection for Hume's sceptical Dialogues 
on Religion, which the author was too prudent to give to the 
world during his life; and it must not be omitted that Kant 
revised Hamann's translation of them and was earnest with 
the younger Hamann to put forth this work of his father, 
although Piattner's translation had already been published. 

When Kant, having taught that there were no proofs of the 
existence and attributes of God, excuses himself by saying that 
he has also shown the atheist that there are no valid arguments 
against the existence of God, one wonders whether he really 
believed that all theists were such simpletons as to be hum- 
bugged with this camouflage. The atheist assuredly has the 

8 Falckenberg History of Philosophy, ch. V. (article on Adam Smith.) 
* Eternal Life, loc. cit. 
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best of the bargain wherever the believer is weak enough to 
agree with him that nothing can be known by proof about God. 

It must be remembered that, when Kant talks of belief or 
faith as a substitute for knowledge of the fact that the will is 
free and that there is a God and that the soul is immortal, he 
means by faith or belief something very different from what we 
mean by religious faith. It is not divine faith but human belief, 
an opinion to which one is strongly inclined, a sentiment, a 
hope that it may be so. He is so entangled in the toils of his 
agnostic theory, laid down in the Critique of the Pure Reason, 
that he does not, strictly speaking, believe in God but only 
believes that there is a God and that there is a future life. The 
freedom of the will, the existence of God, and the future life 
are "practical postulates" required for the interests of duty 
against pleasure; they are something like what the Oxford 
logicians call "a working hypothesis" — perhaps a hope that 
there may be a God and a future life. 

"Where Kant's view remains religious and he is reasoning 
ex-professo," says von Hugel, "he at once becomes hypothetic." 

In any case, since God is not to be worshipped nor petitioned, 
the system is virtually and practically atheistic. 

His interpretation of sacred history and of the whole Scrip- 
tures regards them as mere human writings and is of the kind 
now called modernistic. 

The effect of a doctrine on the mind, as Mill 6 observes, is 
best shown not in him who forms it but in those who are formed 
by it. And experience has shown that the consequence of the 
Kantian system in those who have accepted its principles has 
been, in strong and thorough-going minds, agnosticism (which 
is practically atheism) and has been modernism in those who 
have tried inconsistently .to combine the formulas of the Chris- 
tian creed with the principles and theories of Kant. His book 
on Religion, in particular, has furnished many hints towards 
the modernism which appears to be undermining all the churches 
except the Catholic. He taught the two-facedness by which 
clergymen, as preachers in the pulpit speaking under com- 
mission, are bound to the creeds of their churches, but as 



6 Representative Government, ch. X. 
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theologians, scholars, and authors may and should hold them- 
selves free to express doubt and dissent, since to have any 
unalterable articles of faith (except, of course, belief in Kantism) 
would be a crime against progress and against human nature. 
We may trace to his influence such sayings as that religion 
is only "morality touched with emotion" 6 (that is, rendered 
poetical) and that God is only an imaginative personification of 
our highest ideal of morality. 

"Kant," says Lord Acton, 7 "was incited by the French 
revolution to draw up a scheme of universal history, though 
perfectly ignorant of the subject, in unison with his own system. 
It was the entire inadequacy of Kant's philosophy to explain 
the phenomena of history which led Hegel, for whom the 
philosophical problem had converted itself into an historical 
one, to break with the system altogether." In one thing, how- 
ever, Hegel and Kant agree, that is in ignoring the inspiration 
of the Scripture and treating the historical books as mere human 
compositions, full of fiction, and in denying the Providential 
government of the world, and especially everything like miracle 
and prophecy. Kant also held a theory of evolution which 
seem to differ little from materialism. In his last and crowning 
Critique on the Faculty of Judgment, which deals with purpose 
or design (the adaptation of means to end) in nature, and with 
the Beautiful and Sublime, he writes: 8 "The union of so many 
species of animals in a certain common Schema . . . allows 
us at least a faint ray of hope that something may be explained 
here on that principle of the Mechanism of Nature, without 
which there could be no natural science at all. This analogy 
of forms, which in spite of all their diversity, seem to be gener- 
ated from a common origin, strengthens the supposition of a 
real relationship between them, in their production from an 
original parent form, by the progressive approach of one species 
to another, from that in which the principle of purpose seems 
most exhibited, namely from the man, to the polyp, and from 
this again to the moss and lichen, and finally to the lowest phase 
of nature known to us — to inorganic matter — from which to- 

' Matthew Arnold. 

7 Acton, on Buckle's Philosophy of History, in Historical Essays, p. 327. 

8 Kritik der Vrtheilskraft, p. 299, ed. Kirchmann. 
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gether with its forces the whole technique of nature seems deriv- 
able according to mechanical laws — that technique of nature 
which is to us so incomprehensible in organized beings, that we 
believe ourselves obliged to assume a distinct principle for its 
explanation." 

Kant, however, was no materialist. 

We are not surprised when we find a poet, for example 
Tennyson, combining a doctrine of evolution with a doctrine of 
Berkeleyan Idealism. For no one expects a poet in his poems 
to maintain philosophical consistency. But in one whose pro- 
fession is philosophy and who sets up to make a system we have 
a right to demand coherence. The spirit and tendency of the 
third Critique on the whole seems to be to substitute in place 
of religion a subjective and agnostic sense of the sublime in 
nature and a poetic deification of the universe in order to satisfy 
the need which the human heart feels for some object to revere 
and adore. 

kant's inconsistency 

A distinction often has to be made between the opinions 
which a philosopher himself holds and those which his system 
logically involves and into which it may consistently develop. 
Though Kant is a laboriously systematic and an ingenious and 
an original thinker, yet his philosophy is in many ways incon- 
sistent. Not only are his various treatises incoherent with one 
another, but the Critique of Pure Reason is in some places quite 
inconsistent with itself. Kant's system of thought in fact was 
fluid and shifting and shimmering like a pool of quicksilver; 
the old philosopher did not always see the consequences of his 
own theories; and sometimes when he did see them, he tried 
to avoid them. The inconsistency and ambiguous use of terms 
produced by confusion of thought, and producing more con- 
fusion, are now acknowledged by his disciples, who indeed 
profess to see his meaning more clearly than he saw it himself. 
Did not Kant himself in a moment of unguardedness say 9 that 
it is possible to understand a philosopher better than he under- 
stood himself because he did not sufficiently define his concept 



'Critique of the Pure Reason, Transcendental Dialectic, bk. I., First Section 
(p. 255 in Max Muller's translation). 
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and thus sometimes spoke or even thought in opposition to his 
own purpose? The only difficulty is that exponents and advo- 
cates as well as critics and opponents differ widely in their 
interpretations; what one disciple puts forward as the very 
essence of Kant may be denounced by another as the very 
error which Kant was bent on destroying; and thus we have 
libraries of controversy about his meaning. To try to pin down 
the Kantians to a definite position, especially concerning religion 
or theology, is trying to bind Proteus. The Neo-Kantians 
indeed, who might almost as well be called Neo-Hegelians, 
frankly confess his and their self-contradiction; and like Hegel 
though they will not accept the mysteries of divine revelation, 
yet defend their position by asserting that there is a fundamental 
contradiction in human thought. Mr. F. C. S. Schiller, Ph.D., 
relates 10 that once Henry Sidgwick lectured to the Oxford 
Philosophical Society on the philosophy of Thomas Hill Green 
and its inconsistency and the ambiguity of his expressions. 
When he had finished, the disciples of Green got up one after 
another and admitted that there was a fundamental inconsis- 
tency in their philosophy but suggested various ways in which 
they thought it might be healed. At last an Hegelian rose and 
suggested that both sides of the contradiction should be held. 
Sidgwick in replying to the criticisms upon his lecture said that 
the school to which the last speaker evidently belonged had 
never made it clear how they managed to distinguish the con- 
tradictions which they took to be evidence of error from the 
contradictions which they regarded as evidences of higher 
truth. As he sat down amid laughter and applause, an eminent 
tutor remarked to Schiller that Henry's reply showed that he 
had his share of the Sidgewickedness of his family. 

KANT'S INFLUENCE IN HIS OWN COUNTRY 

Kant invented a form of error which was original and spe- 
cious, and adapted to the spirit of the age. It is obvious that a 
limited scepticism, attacking only religion, and professing also 
to oppose irreligion, was much more seductive than the univer- 
sal scepticism of Hume. And Kant's agnosticism was so art- 



10 In Memoir of Henry Sidgwick, p. 586. 
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fully camouflaged that it attracted both those who understood 
it and those who did not. For it is said that its first admirers 
were found in the Catholic universities of Germany. Honest 
and benevolent minds generally are simple and easily deceived. 
In the case of Hegel, says Acton, 11 "the breach between pan- 
theism and Christianity was so well concealed by an ambiguous 
use of terms that the most learned Catholic layman of the time 
(the elder Windischmann) rejoiced at the coming of a new era 
for religion." And something similar had happened when some 
Catholic professors thought that Kant was exalting faith above 
reason and moral proofs above intellectual speculation. 

On the other hand, the many men of this world who wish 
to forget God, welcomed a philosophy which taught them a 
justification for their neglect, and yet did not openly run 
counter, like Hume's scepticism, to their worldly common 
sense. The preaching of duty gave an air of elevation to this 
philosophic apostasy. 

Moreover, there always will be many light enough to follow 
a new road even if it leads nowhere. Many will believe anything 
provided that they are not obliged to believe it. Many will 
think that what is too obscure for them to understand must be 
very profound. And many will think whatever is hardily 
and oracularly asserted must be so certain that it is their own 
fault if they do not see it. 

The direct and legitimate issue of the Kantian system is 
found in a practical school of philosophy, contemptuously in- 
different and sceptical about metaphysics and especially about 
theology, but at the same time opposed to theories of empiri- 
cism. But along with this there were two other movements 
which may be called bye products; or to change the metaphor, 
we may say that they were produced by the spin or angular 
momentum of the ideas which he set in motion. Kant argued 
against metaphysic in a metaphysical manner, and these two 
elements, the resultant practicality and the a-priori method 
were divorced, and each by itself asserted and developed at 
the expense of the other. He produced a new strain as by a 
"mental chemistry" in Spinozistic metaphysicians such as 



11 Acton, Historical Essays, p. 361, (on German Schools of History), 
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Fichte, and in the early Schelling and the early Hegel; and 
on the other hand, he was claimed as father and patron by a 
school of empiricists, such as Fries. 

Kant showed his dislike of Fichte's metaphysics very early 
in the latter's career, and soon publicly repudiated him. In a 
letter written towards the end of 1797, apologizing for his delay 
in acknowledging the receipt of Fichte's essays, he says that he 
now finds himself, when he composes, "driven into practical 
departments, willingly leaving to others the subtleties of theo- 
retical speculation, especially when it leads to your finely 
pointed apices." He is glad to see by Fichte's recent pieces 
that he is developing a popular style in exposition and that 
"you have already passed through the thorny paths of scholastic 
(i. e., Wolffian) method and will not find it necessary to return 
to them." Fichte replied that he did not think at all of bidding 
farewell to a scholastic mode of exposition and argument, but 
on the contrary carried it on with pleasure, finding it to 
strengthen his powers. 

A couple of years later, when Fichte's metaphysical opinions 
about religion were getting him into trouble and he was claim- 
ing to be a disciple and developer of Kant's philosophy, the old 
man promptly repudiated both the new system and its author : 
"I hold Fichte's Wissenschaftslehre to be a wholly untenable 
system. . . . The presumption of crediting me with the inten- 
tion of giving merely a propaedeutic to transcendental philoso- 
phy, and not the very system of such a philosophy, is incom- 
prehensible to me. Such a design never could have occurred 
to me; I myself declared in the Criticism of the Pure Reason 
that the completed whole of pure philosophy was the best 
guarantee of the truth of the Criticism." 12 And he hints that 
Fichte, in professing to be his disciple and friend, was altogether 
insincere and artful. 

The Empirical school on the other hand seize on Kant's 
practical conclusion and either dilute or explain away the 
a-priori method and proofs. Fries asserts that the a-priori factor 



"Letter to the AUgemeine Liferatur-Zeitung, quoted in Wallace's Life of 
Kant, p. 85. 
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in the Kantian system was not really reached by Kant by an 
a-priori road but a posteriori and that there was no other way 
in which it could have been reached. 

Within half a century, in spite of Fiehte and Schelling and 
Hegel, and Schopenhauer, metaphysic in Germany was quietly 
dying. 13 The philosophers were turning themselves into histo- 
rians of philosophy; their lecture rooms were empty; and 
Schelling confessed to a traveller that the end had come: 
"La pensee allemande est aujourd'hui dans un cul de sac, et je 
ne vois pas qui pourra Ten tirer." Thus the legitimate devel- 
opment of the Kantian philosophy was a sort of higher pragma- 
tism; and it might not be difficult to show how it destroyed the 
principle which would have resisted the specific pragmatism 
lately developed. 

INFLUENCE UPON BRITISH PHILOSOPHY 

The influence of Kant upon British philosophy during the 
last century was felt in three different ways during three differ- 
ent generations. In the first period Coleridge took from him 
what was positive and constructive in his moral philosophy, 
and interpreted the Critique of the Pure Reason very benevo- 
lently, thinking that Kant must have meant more by his Thing- 
in-itself than his words expressed and that he must have attained 
through his practical convictions of duty and freedom that 
knowledge which his mere expressions seemed to repudiate of 
the spirituality of the human soul. It is a great mistake, 
however, to think that Coleridge was a Kantian. He took up 
Kantism for a time, as he took up Schelling for the brief period 
while he was composing the Biographia Literaria. But in his 
mature and definite convictions Coleridge continued the tradi- 
tion of the Cambridge Platonists of the seventeenth century, 
and he even approved of Reid's names for the various modes of 
cognition in preference to the Kantian terms. 14 For the full 
proof of Coleridge's Platonism, which might require several 



18 Acton on German Schools of History, Essays, p. 386. 

"Contrast Coleridge's terminology in Appendix E to the Statesman's 
Manual with Kant's given in Critique of Pure Reason, Transcendental Dialectic, 
Bk. I, 1st Section, p. 260, by Max Mtjlleb. 
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pages, I must refer the reader to an article upon Coleridge which 
I wrote some years ago in Hastings' Encyclopedia of Religion 
and Ethics, or to the Catholic University Bulletin of January, 
1907. 

In the second period Hamilton and his disciple Mansel 
with good intentions but little wisdom sought to found faith 
upon agnosticism and "the relativity of human knowledge" 
(a vague equivocal term that may mean any one of four or five 
different theories). These two thinkers drew from Kant chiefly 
what was negative, destructive, and sceptical, while they 
thought, with much lack of clear-headedness and consistency, 
to combine it with the native common-sense philosophy. 
Through thess Kant has had some influence upon Herbert 
Spencer. 

In a third period, a "Neo-Kantian" school, as they called 
themselves, of whom Thomas Hill Green 15 seems to have been 
chief, took from the Critique of Pure Reason the affirmation 
of an a-priori element in human understanding, especially the 
very obscure doctrine of the "synthetic unity of apperception" 
(or self-consciousness) and developed this element alone as 
Hegel did into a something like mentalistic pantheism. Here 
there is no light but rather darkness visible, — such gloom as 
counterfeits a light. So misty and obscure a theory never could 
obtain disciples outside of the lecture-room of the master. I 
remember, once, my lamented friend, Rev. Walter McDonald, 
Prefect of the Dunboyne Establishment in Maynooth, saying 
to me, in the vigorous language of private conversation, that 
he had read every one of Green's works and could not under- 
stand a word in any of them. I said that I had read some of 
them and had understood just enough to see that Green did not 
understand himself. 

LIMITS OF KANT'S KNOWLEDGE 

Kant, as Falckenberg remarks, was an acute rather than a 
profound thinker; and at the same time his acquaintance with 
earlier systems of thought was very slight. "It can be proved 
by history," Schelling, 16 who had been a follower of Kant, 
wrote during the life of the philosopher, "that Kant had never 

16 See Sidgwick's Lectures on Green in the volume Lectures of Kant and 
other Philosophers. 

a Schelling quoted in Wallace's Kant, p. 95. 
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studied philosophy in its grand and comprehensive type . . • 
that he knew of Plato, Spinoza, even Leibniz only through the 
medium of a metaphysical doctrine which was dominant about 
fifty years ago (i. e., about 1750) in the German universities, — 
a pedantic metaphysics which derived its origin from Wolff. . . . 
His philosophy is no native and original growth but secondary 
and derivative; it is no universal, self -subsisting system, but 
rests in part on the rubbish-heap of a forgotten system." 

Widely as we differ from Schelling, we may agree with him 
in this censure. Kant betrays himself when (in the preface to 
the second edition of the Critique of Pure Reason) he describes 
Wolff as "the greatest of the dogmatic philosophers, the one 
who first showed how the secure method of a science could be 
attained only by a legitimate establishment of principles, a 
clear definition of concepts, an attempt at strictness of proof, 
and an avoidance of all bold combinations in concluding." 

In any one acquainted with Aristotle or the great scholastic 
philosophers and theologians, such language about Wolff can 
only excite a compassionate smile. 

Kant's references to the Greek philosophers show that he 
had made no study of them and had only a general, popular 
knowledge of them. Though he had the face to claim that he 
understood Plato better than that philosopher understood him- 
self, his remarks about the Platonic philosophy show a slight 
and superficial acquaintance with it. His statements about 
the Epicurean system are very inaccurate. Concerning the 
great medieval thinkers who united all that was best in both 
Aristotle and Plato, and who developed the Aristotelic principles 
with real grasp and clearness, he was altogether ignorant and 
indifferent, notwithstanding the respect which Leibniz had 
expressed for them. Even the British philosophers were little 
known to him, though he was more influenced by them, as will 
be seen, than is generally known; and he did not even study 
the ablest works of Hume whom he professes to be opposing. 

His system so far as it is connected with previous philosophy 
is related to the Leibniz- Wolffian system, as he usually styles it. 
But he knew little about Descartes and less about Spinoza, the 
predecessors of Leibniz. Without doubt the Wolffian or Leib- 
nizian system in some respects prepared the way for Kant, as 
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will be seen; often indeed, when I have been reading some of 
Leibniz's hypotheses or theories, I have felt inclined to say 
that much of Kant is but a crystallization of what was fluid in 
Leibniz — as if he were but asserting positively and formally 
what Leibniz had indecisively and tentatively and virtually sug- 
gested. It cannot be too clearly realized that Kant's system, 
with all his boasts of finality, was no universal and self-subsist- 
ent philosophy such as Aristotle's, but a local, temporary, and 
relative one, produced by the impinging of Hume's scepticism 
upon the dogmatic rationalism of Wolff; an historical phe- 
nomenon significant for a given time and place, but not a pos- 
session forever. 

THE CRITIQUE OF THE PRACTICAL REASON 

In consequence of his inconsistency not all parts of the Kant- 
ian philosophy are equally false and pernicious. The Critique 
of the Pure Reason is that by which he is most known in foreign 
countries. But, though it was the first of the Critiques pub- 
lished, it was not by it that he first became famous in his own 
country, but by the Foundation for the Metaphysic of Ethics 
and by the Critique of the Practical Reason, for the sake of 
which men of philosophy and of letters studied the Critique of 
the Speculative Reason. Without doubt Kant's earnest preach- 
ing of duty came as a fresh breeze in a stagnant atmosphere of 
sentimental utilitarianism, in a country and an age in which, 
as Fichte said, "the citadels of morality had been destroyed, 
and the idea of duty blotted out from all the dictionaries." 
"Buy two books, for heaven's sake," wrote Jean Paul (Richter) 
to a friend — "Kant's Foundation to a Metaphysic of Ethics, 
and Kant's Critique of the Practical Reason. Kant is no 
mere sun of the world but a whole dazzling solar system at 
once." But he abhorred the Pure Reason when he read it. 
Fichte, who was accidentally acquainted with Kant's Critiques 
by a student who asked for his assistance in reading them, 
wrote to friends: "I live in a new world since I have read the 
Critique of Practical Reason. Things which I believed never 
could be proved to me, e. g., the idea of an absolute freedom and 
duty, have been proved, and I am the happier for it." Schiller 
was another who expressed himself with the enthusiasm of a 
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neophyte; he stuck to the theory of the beautiful and the 
sublime; but his admiration for the Ethics was cooled by a 
longer acquaintance. Kant's stoical, or worse than stoic 
theory that an action ceases to be moral if done from any other 
motive besides a stern sense of duty — for example, from love 
and affection and with pleasure — was happily satirized by 
Schiller (though with some exaggeration as is usual in satire) 
in two epigrams on a Case of Conscience, at the conclusion of 
his group of Distichs on The Philosophers: 

1. SCRUPLES OF CONSCIENCE: 
The friends whom I love I gladly would serve, 

But to this inclination incites me 
And so I am forced from virtue to swerve 

Since my act through affection delights me. 

2. DECISION: 
The friends whom thou lovest thou must first seek to scorn, 

For to no other end can I guide thee: 
'Tis alone with disgust thou canst rightly perform 

The acts to which Duty would lead thee. 17 

The Critique of the Practical Reason contains the core of 
Kant's philosophy. The essence of that philosophy is found in 
the ideas of free will and duty; and it is only fair to him to say 
that the safeguarding of the freedom of the will is his chief 
interest in the distinction and difference between the Phenom- 
enon and the Thing-in-itself. 

Kant's doctrine, however, concerning the authority of con- 
science and the unconditional command is by no means so 
original as his admirers would have us believe; while his prac- 
tical rule, "Act so that your conduct may be suitable for all 
men," makes consequences, after all, to be the criterion by 
which we are to distinguish between right and wrong, and thus 
does not elevate us altogether above experience, as he professes 
to do. 

THE ORIGIN OF THE ETHICAL SYSTEM 

Lord Acton, who, with a German mother, a German educa- 
tion, and a German wife, and an Hegelian (which is German) 
theory of progress, can not be suspected of unfairness to the 
Germans, and whose writings show that he was not prejudiced 

17 Translation by A. C. Armstrong. 
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in favor of his own countrymen any more than in favor of his 
own Church, writes 18 thus to Gladstone who was then preparing 
an edition of Bishop Butler's Works (a name familiar to all 
readers of Newman's Apologia) : "The Germans do not know 
it, but Kant is the macrocosm of Butler. He is Butler writ 
very large. His main argument, founded on the deification of 
the human conscience, came to him from The Analogy and 
the Sermons. It is not impossible, I maintain, to show where 
Butler got that theory of conscience which has so much influ- 
enced political as well as religious thought. I do not think that 
he was the discoverer and innovator in ethical science that men 
like Martineau say he was. But it is pretty certain that Kant, 
who was no great reader, took it from him, and dug no deeper 
into seventeenth century literature." 

(Acton says elsewhere that Butler's doctrine about Con- 
science is identical with that of Alphonso de Sarasa, S.J. (1618- 
1667) and may have been learned from his writings). 

"Kant stands on the shoulders of the Analogy when he ele- 
vates the probability into a substitute for proof, and on those 
of the Sermons when he makes the infallible Conscience the 
basis of certainty and the source of the Categorical Imperative. 
And my point is that he hails from Butler directly or indirectly. 

"Kant's countrymen derive him from Hume, Adam Smith, 
and Rousseau. But I do not despair of convincing German 
friends that what Butler compressed into a crowded volume is 
expanded into the minute and subtle philosophy of his successor. 

"The relations of Kant with Butler must have been set as 
a thesis in some university. But I cannot find that any book 
treats of it." 

It is amusing — or it would be amusing if it were not mourn- 
ful — to remember how many simple Anglo-Saxons have ideal- 
ized Kant without the slightest suspicion that whatever was 
best in him was derived from one of their own philosophers, 
whom they comparatively depreciated, and that indeed Kant 
in the process of adoption omitted much that was true and 
good. 

For when we consider his relations with Butler, it should not 
be overlooked that Kant's theory of conscience and duty 

18 Acton's Correspondence, vol. 1, pp. 22-56 and 79-80, ed. Figgis and Lawrence. 
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differs for the worse from Butler's doctrine in one very impor- 
tant respect. Butler affirms in the most emphatic way that 
the law of conscience immediately leads us to the belief in a 
Law-giver, and that the judgment of conscience upon our 
actions, words, and thoughts, "if not forcibly stopped, goes on 
always naturally and of course to anticipate a higher and more 
effectual sentence which shall hereafter second and affirm its 
sentence." 19 

Kant, as I need scarcely say, denies the inference from the 
law to the Law-giver, and asserts the "autonomy" of the human 
mind and will. If, therefore, he drew his ethical theory from 
Butler, he robbed it of the great part of its value. 

Kant's most famous saying, which is now inscribed beside 
his bust on the wall of the Stoa Kantiana in the university of 
Konigsberg — "Der bestirnte Himmel uber mir, und das moral- 
ische Gesetz in mir — The starry firmament above, and the 
moral law within" — is taken, as Acton 20 observes, straight from 
Rousseau, whose portrait was the only print that adorned the 
walls of Kant's room, and whose Emile kept him for one 
exceptional afternoon from his daily "constitutional" walk. 
But it is to be observed that when Rousseau compared the 
majesty of the moral law within us to that of the heavens with- 
out and above, he was comparing it to something whose reality 
he did not doubt, whereas Kant is comparing the moral law 
to something which is in his opinion only a "phenomenon," an 
appearance within our own sensibility and imagination, not a 
reality; and therefore his comparison does not tend to deepen 
and strengthen our reverence for conscience but rather tends 
in spite of him to reduce duty to the level upon which he places 
space and time. 

Perhaps we may profitably remark here that the Psalmist 
v m our 18th psalm) makes a parallel between the glory of the 
sunlit sky and the law of God as enlightening our souls. 

Kant's scepticism about the worth of the arguments and 
proofs of speculative reason came, as he confesses, from Hume. 

The Lowland Scottish are the Prussians of Great Britain, 
and Kant was of Scottish descent. Yet no two characters 

18 Butler's Sermons, no II. §3, and no VI, at end. 
20 Acton's Correspondence I, 225. 
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could have been more unlike than that of this exceptional and 
untypical Lowland Scottishman with his easy-going good tem- 
per and naivete, and his infantile levity of scepticism, and 
the serious, almost solemn determination of the Prussian 
Agnostic. Still, it was Hume, as Kant tells us, who threw the 
spark which lighted Kant's torch and thereby kindled a con- 
flagration; for it is obvious that a moderate and limited scepti- 
cism which fell in with the spirit of this world, was much more 
seductive than the universal scepticism of Hume, which ques- 
tioned the reality of this world as well as the other. 

WHAT IS MEANT BY TRANSCENDENTAL IDEALISM? 

Some part of Kant's obscurity is due to the use of Aristotelic 
or Scholastic terms, such as Category, and Transcendental, in a 
new and improper sense; and one of the terms by reason of which 
superficial readers threw dust in their own eyes is "Transcen- 
dental Idealism," which is supposed to have some association 
with Transcendence, and to mean something wonderfully 
elevated, spiritual, and mystical. The very first German 
reviewer who noticed the Critique of the Pure Reason made 
this mistake, which has often been repeated since, though Kant 
at once denounced it. In the Prolegomena to Every Future 
System of Metaphysic, 21 which was published in the following 
year, he said: "My critic says: 'This work is a system of 
Transcendent or (as he translates it) higher Idealism.' Not 
higher, certainly. My place is the fruitful bathos (low ground) 
of experience; and the word Transcendental, the meaning of 
which has not once been grasped by my critic, does not signify 
(with Kant) something passing beyond all experience . . . 
Idealism proper always has a mystical tendency . . . 
(through Kant's philosophy) the whole mystical idealism of 
Plato falls to the ground. . . . The dictum of all genuine 
Idealists from the Eleatic school to Berkeley is contained in this 
formula: 'All cognition through the senses and experience is 



" Appendix (and foot notes to the Appendix) to Prolegomena to Every Future 
System of Metaphysic which can claim to rank as a Science. "Unfortunately," says 
Falckenbbrg, "Kant some times used the word Transcendental as equivalent to 
Transcendent." But perhaps this was a slip of the pen; many worse slips have 
been found by editors of the Critique. 
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sheer illusion; only in the ideas of pure understanding and 
reason is there truth. ' The principle governing and determin- 
ing mine throughout is on the other hand: Only in experi- 
ence is there truth; all cognition of things merely from pure 
reason or understanding is nothing but illusion." He explains 
that with him Transcendental means almost the opposite of 
Transcendent; it only means "something that does indeed a- 
priori precede experience but is intended simply to make 
experience (or experiential cognition) possible." The term 
then with him means much the same as the Wolffian school after 
Descartes and Leibniz meant by "Innate" (Ideas), or A-priori, 
or deductive. 

Sidgwick suggests aptly that Kant's system should not be 
called Idealism of any kind but Ideaism, because the word 
Idealism has such associations that it must mislead. 

Perhaps the old name of Conceptualism might be used for 
it with some specific adjective such as Kantian, or Critical. 

Hamilton 22 says that, as some even of Kant's German dis- 
ciples have not known whence or how he got the term Trans- 
cendental, and how he came to use it in such a peculiar sense, 
it is worth while to explain its genealogy. 

In the Scholastic philosophy the name of Transcendental 
was given to our simplest, most elementary, and most extensive 
conceptions, such as Being, Something, One, Good, because 
they transcend the highest genera or predicaments (categories) 
and are predicable concerning the subjects of every predicament 
or category. In the Cartesian and Leibnizian and Wolffian 
philosophies these Transcendental concepts were said to be 
innate, native to the mind, not in any way derived from experi- 
ence. Therefore Kant twisted the term out of its proper mean- 
ing to signify what is (in his opinion) prior to all experience. 
In a similar way he twisted the term Category so as to violate 
the distinction which Aristotle and the Scholastics after him 
had made between the Predicaments (widest genera) or Cate- 
gories and the Transcendental concepts. The term Trans- 
cendent Kant applies in a condemnatory sense, to any reasoning 
which attempts to know things (such as the nature of the soul 



B Hamilton's Lectures on Logic, lect. XI, §XXXVI. 
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or the attributes of God) which cannot be the objects of experi- 
ence. For his purpose was to sweep away all metaphysical 
science, except the study of our own intellect, and especially 
to get rid of all theology, natural as well as revealed. It is very 
significant that the title of "Transcendental Idealism" should 
have been kept up by his followers, in spite of his own admission 
that it was misleading, and his proposal of the name, Critical 
Idealism or Formal Idealism as more appropriate. 

THE GENESIS OF THE SPECULATIVE SYSTEM 

It is very easy to censure particular points in the Kantian 
philosophy, especially in the Critique of Pure Reason. But to 
throw your mind dramatically within the coils of the system, 
and sympathetically to follow his reasoning so as to understand 
how he fell into such paralogisms and fallacies, is no such easy 
task. As in the story "Through the Looking-Glass," the diffi- 
culty is for Alice to get through the glass into the world behind 
it. Once that feat is accomplished, the rest is comparatively 
practicable. 

The strain of thought which had come down from Descartes 
and Leibniz furnished a soil in which the Kantian ideas might 
spring up. There was a general assumption that the senses 
apprehend immediately not things but their own affections, 
"Sensual Ideas," as the Wolffians said (Species sensibles, in 
Scholastic terminology), and that the intellect perceives im- 
mediately its own ideas or concepts, the most important of 
which were said to be "innate," growing from within, not derived 
from or through experience. Moreover, the Leibniz — Wolffian 
system in which Kant's mind was steeped from youth, affirmed 
that Space, and not only Space but the Extension and Shape 
of bodies were unreal, being only ideas due to a confused and 
indistinct apprehension (bodies being composed of unextended 
forces — "points of force" — called Monads). From this doc- 
trine that both Space and Extension are purely subjective, it 
Was very easy to go on to a theory that Time and Succession 
are likewise subjective, and hence that all change or movement 
is unreal. The Leibnizian philosophy likewise accounted for 
intellectual intuitions and the self-evidence of geometrical and 
metaphysical axioms by saying that these propositions are 
innate and part of the mind itself. The Kantian system is racy 
of this soil. 
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It is remarkable that the theory of Innate Ideas in the sev- 
enteenth century, in opposition to Locke, led to a striking an- 
ticipation of one of the most important of Kant's positions. 
Richard Burthogge, M.D. (1694), in an essay upon Reason and 
the Nature of Spirits, against Locke, says: "Things to us men 
are nothing but what they stand in our analogy, that is, in 
plain terms they are nothing to us but as they are known by 
us . . . and they are not in our faculties either in their 
own realities or by way of a true resemblance and representa- 
tion, but only in respect of certain appearances . . . that 
do no more exist without our faculties in the things themselves, 
than the images that are seen in water, or behind a glass, do 
exist in those places where they seem to be . . . appear- 
ances or sentiments which, things by the various impressions 
that they make upon us, do either occasion only, or cause, or — 
which is most probable — concur with our faculties in causing 
. . . And there is the same reason for the understanding (as 
for the senses) that it should have a like share in framing the 
primitive notions under which it takes in and receives objects. 
In sum, the immediate objects of cogitation, as it is exercised 
by men, are entia cogitationis, all phenomena." 

Upon this state of mind, while Kant believed in innate ideas 
and propositions, Hume's sceptical questioning of the principle 
of Causation 23 fell like an explosive shell and dissipated 
what he considers sleep or dream. Kant with his usual acute- 
ness and his usual lack of profundity at once saw, eye to eye 
with Hume, that this principle — that every change or event 
must have a cause — is a proposition combining two diverse 
concepts, the predicate not being contained in a definition or 
analysis of the subject; in other words that it is a proposition 
of the character which British logicians aptly call Ampliative 
and Kant calls Synthetic. 

Moreover, he saw that many of our most important moral, 
mathematical and metaphysical axioms are of the same char- 
acter. 

W. G. Ward, one of the acutest and soundest metaphysi- 
cians of the last century, in his controversy against Empiricists 



™ See Introduction to Kant's Prolegomena to every future System. 
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and Phenomenists in the Dublin Review™ about 1870, was led 
to examine the question about Analytic and Synthetic-a-priori 
principles. As Catholic philosophers differ from Kant in their 
use of those names, Ward in order to avoid verbal disputes and 
equivocations and misunderstandings, prefers the terms which 
Hamilton also had used, Explicative and Ampliative proposi- 
tions. But on the question of fact apart from names, he, like 
F. Kleutgen, S.J., considers Kant to be in substance right in 
holding that there are self-evident principles which are amplia- 
tive (or Synthetical) propositions. Ward even considers that 
Kant's use of the words Analytic and Synthetic was more cor- 
rect and proper than the meaning which Catholic philosophers 
give to those terms, though for the sake of agreement he avoided 
the use of those names altogether. Thus Ward considered that 
Kant's question, How are synthetic-a-priori judgments possible 
(that is, How can ampliative propositions be self-evident and 
self-evidently necessary) was a very important question, which 
needed to be discussed. Of course Ward did not accept Kant's 
solution of the problem. For Ward held to the old view of the 
Scholastics and Aristotle and common sense, that the truth of 
such axioms is evident with objective evidence in the light of 
reason. Whereas Kant explains the evidence of their necessity 
as a subjective appearance, or phenomenal necessity, due to the 
"synthetic unity of apperception" or self-consciousness (this 
self also being only a phenomenon of a self) and boldly denies 
that the laws of thought are in conformity with the laws of 
being. 

Kant tells 25 us that he differs from all former philosophers in 
that he saw (that is, imagined he saw) that not the intellect alone 
has intuitions, but that the senses also intuit a-priori, having 
innate sensuous ideas of their own, space being innate as a form 
of perception in the outer sensibility, and Time in the inner sense 
(he calls self -consciousness an inner sense). Thus, formally 



24 See the Dublin Review, July 1869, on Philosophical Axioms, p. 159, and Oct. 
1871 on Mill's Denial of Necessary Truth, and July 1871, on the Rule and Motive 
of Certitude. Ward's Essay on the Philosophy of Theism were collected and pub- 
lished by his son, but are now out of print. 

26 A footnote in Appendix to Prolegomena. 
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developing the Leibnizian view that Space and Extension are 
only subjective, he added the notion that Time and Succession 
are equally so, and equally untrue to reality. 

From this he went on to the view that the intellectual con- 
cepts, Cause and Effect, are purely subjective and do not apply 
to things as they are in themselves, partly from consistency and 
consecutiveness, and partly because he thought with Hume that 
the principle of Causation was contrary to the freedom of the 
will, which he wished to safeguard. Some of my readers will 
remember how J. S. Mill, too, confesses that he had thought 
the principle of Causation contrary to the liberty of the will, 
and had been depressed for a time by the belief in Necessity, 
and how he got rid of his depression by denying that any actions 
or even material changes are necessitated, and substituting the 
notions of the Antecedent and Consequent for those of Cause 
and Effect. In both men, the intention was good, though the 
reasoning in both cases was fallacious. The "Self" which in 
Kant is "conscious" and which is necessitated in its volitions, 
is of course not the real Self but a phenomenon. 

Kant saw also that such conceptions as Substance and Acci- 
dent must in consistency be placed upon the same subjective 
level on which he placed Cause and Effect; and then to complete 
his system he treated the concepts of Being and Not Being, 
and Unity and Plurality, in the same manner. 26 He could not 
have gone so far astray if he had not been so systematic and 
ingenious. On his own principles he had no right to talk of 
"things-in-themselves," in the plural number, rather than the 
Thing, in the singular. His language shows probably that he 
was still unconsciously under the influence of the Leibnizian 
doctrine of Monads. 

The initial and original paralogism belongs to Leibniz. 
To argue that because our imaginative idea of Space has not a 
strictly corresponding reality, therefore, it has no foundation 
(fundamentum in re) at all, and that Extension, 27 Shape, and 
movement from place to place are illusions is absurd logic. 
(Similarly, to assert that because Time, comprising Past and 
Future with the Present, is ideal, therefore Succession and all 

* Prolegomena, §39, on the System of the Categories. 
" Prolegomena, §13, Remark III. 
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change axe unreal is as bad logic as it would be to call Duration 
unreal. We really might as well say that corporeal things do 
not endure as that they are not extended and shaped and mov- 
able, or that the thing (e.g. the tree) which exists now is not 
that same which existed a moment ago and also is not that which 
will exist in the moment to come.) 

Kant, it is true, often criticizes Leibniz and ridiculed some 
of his theories. But then, as is remarked by Sarah Coleridge 
in her Notes to her father's Biographia Liter aria, "It is a general 
fact that a philosopher argues more against that teacher of 
philosophy from whom he has derived the main body of his 
opinions, and whose system contains great part of that which 
his own consists of, than he does with the whole world besides. 
Could all that belongs to Leibniz be abstracted from Kant, and 
all that belongs to Kant be abstracted from Fichte and Schelling, 
I should imagine that the metaphysical system of each would 
straightway fall into a shapeless, baseless wreck." 

THE DREAMS OF A CRITICAL CONCEPTUALIST 

The Critique of Pure Reason is contrary to the natural 
judgment, or "common sense," of mankind; it is inconsistent 
with Kant's later treatises, or they are a departure from it; 
and it abounds in such self-contradictions as it might seem 
impossible that a serious thinker could perpetrate. The shim- 
mering ambiguity of its terms, e.g. Phenomenon, is such that 
Kant passes unconsciously from the position that things appear 
to us in a certain way to the position that things produce 
Appearances in us. He begins with the distinction between 
things as they are in themselves and things as they appear to 
us, the distinction relating to one and the same reality under two 
points of view; and he shifts to a distinction between two 
different sets of realities, things-in-themselves, outside of and 
independent of our consciousness, and phenomena, or appear- 
ances, within our consciousness. Thus phenomena for Kant 
substantiate themselves and become a third set of things 
between the subjective processes of the individual mind and 
things-in-themselves or the world of reality. He tries to impart 
to his Appearances an objective reality while at the same time 
asserting their character as appearances only; and in propor- 
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tion as this substantiation of phenomena takes place, things- 
in-themselves tend to fade away out of sight in the Kantian 
scheme of philosophy. The "Refutation of Idealism" in the 
second edition seems so inconsistent that Schopenhauer de- 
nounces it as a cowardly retreat, and Hamilton thought it not 
serious. Many have thought that the man who wrote the 
Pure Reason could not really have set as much value as he pro- 
fessed on the practical postulates of the existence of God and a 
future life. It was altogether self-contradictory to say that 
Cause and Effect are only subjective forms of thought, and then 
that things-in-themselves cause Appearances in our sensibility. 

THE TYCHO BRAHE OF THE MIND 

Kant wished to destroy all metaphysical knowledge, especially 
theology and psychology, and at the same time retain ethical, 
social, and physical as well as mathematical science. But in 
truth for him nature and human society are only a phantas- 
magoria, or (to apply an expression of his own) a set of soap- 
bubbles. Though he asserted that things-in-themselves, be- 
hind the vision or unsubstantial pageant which we call the world, 
touch the springs which set the pictures in our mind in motion, 
yet these "Representations or Presentations" do not repre- 
sent but must systematically and essentially misrepresent. 
Kant set himself up for the Copernicus of philosophy, but in 
fact he was the reverse of a Copernicus; he was only the Tycho 
Brahe; for he made the human mind the center on which the 
universe depends, and he substituted false system for true prin- 
ciples. According to him, the human understanding prescribes 
its own laws to Nature, and is the source of the universal order 
of Nature: — "I cannot have the slightest notion of such a 
connection of things-in-themselves as of their existing as sub- 
stances, working as causes, or being able to stand in reciprocal 
relation with one another as parts of a real whole. . . . We 
have nothing to do with the nature of things in themselves but 
only with Nature as the object of our experience" 28 (i.e., a 
set of appearances within our mind). 



J 8 Prolegomena, §28 and §38. 
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He differs from former Innatists, for he expressly rejects the 
view that the laws of thought might run parallel to the laws of 
being, and that the concepts of the human understanding might 
correspond to the natures of things and be true to them. He 
mocks at the conclusion as well as the consequentia of the argu- 
ment which came down from Descartes that the human reason 
is veracious because it has a veracious Creator. "Crusius 
alone," he " says (betraying here his ignorance of history) 
"thought of a compromise, namely that a spirit who cannot err 
nor deceive may have implanted those laws in our minds origi- 
nally. But ... we can never know for certain what the 
Spirit of truth or the Father of lies may have instilled into us." 
And he hints with a sneer that not a few of Crusius' principles 
came from the Father of lies. (And of course in using such 
religious language Kant does not at all believe in what that 
language signified.) Huxley is echoing Kant as well as Des- 
cartes when he says in his essay on Descartes: "It is conceiv- 
able that some powerful and malicious being may find his 
pleasure in deluding us and making us believe the thing which 
is not, every moment of our lives." 

According to Kant, then, all the movements and changes 
without us and within — those of ocean and clouds and sun and 
stars, and all the succession of thoughts and feelings within 
our own mind — are unreal and only appearances, since Time and 
Succession as well as Place and Size are only a subjective form. 
"If either I or any other being could see myself without this 
condition of sensibility, then those very determinations which 
we now represent to ourselves as changes would give us a kind 
of knowledge in which the representation of Time would have 
no place, and therefore the representation of change would have 
no place." 30 

Our bodies with their members and the organs of the senses 
are only phenomena. There may be no real distinction between 
soul and body, "It might be possible that that something which 
forms the foundation of external phenomena . . . might 
be at the same time the subject of thinking. . . The substance 

29 Prolegomena, §36, footnote. 

'"Critique of the Pure Reason, Transcendental Aesthetic, 2d Section, Of Time, 
p. 29-30, by Max Muller. 
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which with reference to our external sense possesses extension 
might very well by itself possess thoughts which can be repre- 
sented consciously by its own internal sense." 31 Both may be 
one and the same thing making itself appear under different and 
opposite phenomena to its several perceptive faculties. 

We are absolutely walled off from reality both within and 
without by what Kant miscalls Representations or Presenta- 
tions. We are not like Plato's men in the cave with their backs 
turned to the opening and the light, who see on the wall of their 
prison the shadows of the men and beasts that pass by. For these 
Kantian shadows that come like things and so depart, do not 
really resemble anything except one another. They are not 
even caricatures of "things in themselves" for a caricature 
has some likeness. We do not even see things tanquam per 
speculum, in amigmate, for there is no comparison or analogy 
between the moving pictures which the blind art, as he calls 
it, of our mental constitution has made and the things or thing 
behind the pictorial screen. This theory is more groundless 
and absurd than the Preestablished Harmony which Kant 
ridiculed. For this is Preestablished Discord. 

The absolutely formless "given matter" from which the 
phenomenal objects are formed by the mind was the wildest of 
dreams. 

Kant warned readers against an Illusion which he professed 
to have discovered in Transcendental Dialectics. But the 
greatest of all Transcendental Illusions was his own system. 

Thus men of science when studying Nature or the human 
body are making experiments upon Appearances within their 
own minds. Our mind is imprisoned in a network of "repre- 
sentations or presentations" which always misrepresent; and 
man when observing changes and searching for their causes, 
and relations, and the adaptation of means to end in nature, is 
but a puppet in a game of "send the fool farther," in a land of 
dreams. 

For what Kant calls knowledge is not knowledge. If there 
is to be knowledge, there must first be something to be known. 
Also, it is implied in the very conception of knowledge, that 

"Critique of the Pure Reason, Transcendental Dialectic, Bk. II. ch. I, 2nd para- 
logism, p. 291-2, by Max Muller. 
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knowing does not alter or modify the thing known. To know 
anything is to know it as it is, not as otherwise than it is. We 
may not know all about it; but so far as our knowledge goes, the 
knowledge must conform to the object. This is what Kant 
expressly denies; he asserts that the object must correspond to 
our mode of thinking or perceiving. The object is always a 
subjective formation. But then such thinking has no right to 
be called knowledge, and the object is not a thing but a thought. 
It is difficult to believe that, when Kant calls such schemes of 
thought "knowledge," the equivocation was not a conscious 
and deliberate camouflage. The difference between Kant's 
"knowledge" and belief seems to be that belief may be true but 
knowledge must be false. In other words the term knowledge 
should be omitted from our dictionary and dropped out of our 
language. 

It is even worse and more self-contradictory logic, if worse 
there can be, to say that Existence and Possibility, and Reality 
and Negation are only subjective forms of thought, and that the 
principle of contradiction 32 should not be expressed in the old 
form (It is impossible for a thing in the same respect both to be 
and not to be.) but thus : "No subject can have a predicate which 
contradicts it," — and then after all this to tell us there exist 
things-in-themselves altogether independently of our thought. 

This part of his system, isolated and developed by Fichte, 8 * 
leads to the expression of this latter philosopher: "I know 
absolutely of no being, not even of my own. There is no being. 
Images (bilder) there are; they are all that is; and they know 
themselves after the manner of images — images which hover 
and float past, without there being anything past which they 
float; which are connected through images of images; images 
wherein there is nothing imaged, which have neither meaning 
nor purpose. I myself am one of these images, or rather I am 
not even one of them, but only a confused reflection of them all. 



82 Critique of the Pure Reason, Trans. Analytic, Bk. II, ch. ii, Sect. I, p. 123-5, 
Max Mullbb. Hamilton shrewdly observes that this principle should have been 
called the Principle of Non-contradiction. 

33 Fichte, Vber die Bestimmung der Menschen Bk. II, conclusion. Of course this 
is not the conclusion of Fichte's philosophy any more than of Kant's, since Fichte 
finds reality in the will and practical reason. 
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All reality changes into a wonderful dream, without a life 
to be dreamed of, without a spirit to dream. Thought . . . 
is the dream of that dream." 

The speculative system, in fact, now when the glamor of 
novelty and obscurity has passed away, seems to be a wanton 
exercise of ingenuity rather than a work of honest and earnest 
judgment. 

CAMOUFLAGE OR EQUIVOCATION 

It is bewildering and annoying to find Kant and his disciples 
mixing up popular language, the language of Common Sense, 
such as Representation and Experience and Knowledge with 
reasonings which are intended to destroy the beliefs of Common 
Sense. They usually evade this censure by saying that they 
use popular language, and speak of the world, and our bodies 
and our senses and our cognitions, as an astronomer or any 
instructed man talks of the sun rising and setting while he knows 
that the earth turns on its own axis and also moves around the 
sun. Of course no one can object to a Kantian or an Idealist 
using popular language in ordinary conversation or popular 
lectures or speeches. But we may object to the employment in 
philosophical argument of language that implies assumptions 
contradictory to their express conclusions. What, as Sidgwick 
observes, would be thought of an astronomer who in a scientific 
treatise began by, apparently, assuming that the sun goes 
around the earth, and carried the assumption through the very 
arguments by which he leads us to the conclusion that the earth 
turns on its axis and also moves around the sun? We should 
ask him to alter his language and to put his argument in a form 
that did not assume what is contradicted by his conclusions. 

It is all like The Riddling of the Bards : 

Confusion and Illusion and Relation, 
Elusion and Occasion and Evasion. 

Except that the Bards were mocking and did not profess 
to be serious philosophers. 

The analogy which Heine perceived between Kant and 
Robespierre is really interesting and illuminating. In both, says 
Heine, we find the same spirit of mistrust, only that one exer- 
cises it against men and calls it republican virtue, while the 
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other applies it against ideas and calls it criticism. We see in 
both the same prosaic, sober integrity. In both there shows 
itself the type of the petty tradesman at its highest degree. 
Nature had intended them to weigh out tea and sugar; but 
destiny decreed that they should weigh out other things; for 
the one it placed upon the scales a king; for the other, the proofs 
for the existence of God. If the good people of Koenigsberg, 
who gave the phiolsopher a courteous salute as he strolled by 
at his appointed hour and perhaps set their watches by him, 
had divined the full meaning of his subversive, world-crushing 
thought, they would have felt a more gruesome awe before that 
man, than before an executioner, who puts only men to death. 
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